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Beginnings of Social Ethics 


In recent informal conferences held in New York for 
the purpose of preparing reports on Christian and ethical 
forces working for the betterment of industrial standards, 
the question has been persistently raised, how do ethical 
ideas find their way into ‘the business world? Is it 
through deliberate and conscious moral effort on the part 
of leaders in industry or in the community, or does it 
come about by an evolutionary process, just as interna- 
tional law is slowly built up, opposing interests becoming 
harmonized in the pursuit of mutual advantage? With 
reference to the much discussed problem of competition 
as against cooperation the query becomes: Are coopera- 
tive methods to be deliberately substituted for harsher 
competitive methods or must they come to prevail, if at 
ll, through a demonstration of their functional superior- 

in producing and distributing goods? 

The INFORMATION SERVICE is pursuing a course based 
upon the belief that both elements are present in social 
progress, but that the church and socially minded people 
generally have overlooked the ethical significance of con- 
flict in the economic field. This is the reason for intro- 
ducing so much material on such subjects as cooperative 
marketing, agricultural credit problems and the clash be- 
tween rural and urban industrial interests. 


FARMER OWNED MARKETS 


Truck farmers in this country are slowly organizing 
markets in the cities for their own protection. The sys- 
tem of bringing fresh fruit and vegetables to the city 
consumer in many places is surcharged with inefficiency, 
dishonesty and profiteering. Typical of what has oc- 
curred in a number of cities is the story of the Cleveland 
Growers’ Company which combines the features of a curb 
or outdoor market with those of a commission house. In 
this way a business of more than $1,500,000 was done 
in 1923, the second year of its life. No longer do the 
hucksters pay the farmer what they please. The market 
insures the farmer what his produce is worth. The com- 
mission house feature enables the manager to send pro- 
duce where most needed and thus prevents gluts. Last 
summer there was an overproduction of tomatoes around 
Cleveland. Prices dropped to 30c a half bushel. Toma- 
bes were selling at about a dollar a half bushel in Buf- 
falo at the same time. Thither the surplus was shipped 
by the farmers’ own organization and the tomato crop 
was sold at a profit instead of a loss. Farm bureaus have 
been instrumental in organizing a number of these mar- 
kets which have done much to get fresh produce to the 
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consumer at lower cost to him and higher return to the 
farmer. 


“Is AGRICULTURAL DEFLATION SPREADING? 


The INFORMATION SERVICE has pointed out several 
times that a too rapid spread of diversified farming, 
though profitable to restricted areas, might result in over- 
production in other groups of farm products. Recent de- 
velopments in the dairy industry indicate that this pos- 
sibility is not remote, in view of the fact that a shift to 
dairying is frequently urged upon the wheat growers. 
The production of condensed milk in this country last year 
was nearly 26,000,000 cases and exceeded the peak pro- 
duction of the war years. Much of this remains unsold. 
The price to producer of “foreign,” i. e., Swiss and lim- 
burger cheese, has dropped from 22c to 13%c in the last 
few months, partly because of competition from abroad, 
partly because of over-production on the world market. 
The New York manager of a chain of cooperative dairies 
in an interview predicts a much lower price for butter be- 
fore the year is out because the condenseries are refusing 
to accept as much milk as last year. With falling prices 
in this industry, it is stated that only the farmer who was 
well established before 1915 is making money. Accord- 
ing to a number of bankers in dairy sections of the north 
central states, interest and taxes are eating up from one- 
fifth to one-third of the gross income of most farmers 
who bought dairy farms at the prevailing prices of 1918 
and 1919. Many of them cannot hope to avoid failure, 
which is as unwelcome to those who will have to take back 
the farms as to themselves. 


Effect of Social Responsibility 


An impressive account of the recent conference of the 
Independent Labor Party in England, printed in the 
Socialist Review (London) for May, contains the fol- 
lowing passages : 

“The Conference was steady and less given to hurried 
decisions than formerly. Its mood was that of enquiry, 
exploration, and endeavor. The general aim seemed to 
be that it was better to progress cautiously and surely 
rather than rush headlong into disaster. This outlook 
was revealed in the debate on the report on Socialism 
and Agriculture and Land. The speakers in this debate 
were practical and competent men and women who real- 
ized that the social ownership of land and the Socialist 
harvest would only be achieved by persistent effort and 
education. The experience of Russia has taught us that 
you must first socialize the mentality of your land-workers 
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before socialization of land and agriculture can hope to 
succeed.” 

“The York Conference was different from all other 
.L.P. conferences I have attended. It was more serious 
and responsible. The youths were the most serious of 
all. The fiery speeches were delivered by veterans. The 
restraint of youth was remarkable. The turbulent dele- 
gates in former conferences were popularly known as 
‘young men in a hurry.’ Nowadays it is the older com- 
rades who want to jump the traces. It would seem as 
if they were anxious to have the Socialist Republic estab- 
lished in their time and to rejoice in its establishment. 
The rapid march of events in the past few years has 
made them impatient. It is proper that they should wish 
to see their ideals realized. The younger delegates 
seemed to have more patience; their restraint being the 
outcome of contact with the realities of administration.” 


Property Right and Use Right 


A distinction between property rights and human rights 
is one of the commonest features of current writings on 
social theory. It is coming to be well recognized, how- 
ever, that some of the most fundamental human rights 
are property rights, and that the distinction frequently 
emphasized needs sharper definition. Help in this direc- 
tion is given by a concrete instance presented by Arthur 
E. Holt in an article on “Our Pagan Idea of Property” 
in the Christian Century for May 8. The concise state- 
ment can hardly be abbreviated : “The irrigated communi- 
ties of the West are gradually building up a body of law 
and a profitable experience in making available for the 
use of the people the water resources of the great arid 
states. The early settlers who first caused the great 
American desert to blossom as the rose faced a new 
situation. There was no body of law governing prop- 
erty rights in water which laid an adequate basis for 
the communities which must be built up by irrigation. 
The only law available was the old English law which 
said that the water in a river belonged to the man who 
owned the bank of a river. This was manifestly an im- 
possible point of view when the men who wished to deflect 
water from the river owned farms from ten to twenty 
miles away. Conflict necessarily arose between these men 
and the men who owned the banks of the river and there- 
fore claimed the water in the stream. The controversy 
was taken to the courts. The judges saw that the old 
laws which had come down from England were entirely 
inadequate. They appealed to the law of the common 
welfare and set aside the English law as entirely inade- 
quate. Gradually the courts and legislatures of the west- 
ern states have built up a system of law organized around 
certain great principles which may be summarized as 
follows : 

“The waters in the rivers of these states which are 
available for irrigation purposes belong to the state and 
are a public resource. 

“The right to build irrigation systems shall be granted 
to private and semi-public corporations who shall be 
allowed to deflect the waters in these streams upon the 
land. These corporations cannot own the water but they 
can own the right to use the water. 

“In determining who shall have the right to use the 
water preference is given first to those who first filed 
their application for its use. Prior appropriation is a 
word to conjure by in irrigated territory. 

“No corporation, public or private, has the right to 
any water for which it cannot show a beneficial use. 
Property right is subordinate to use right. You cannot 
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own water in the state of Colorado unless you can show 
a use right for it. This one law forever stands between 
the people and a great monopolistic system built up on 
the power of a few to make the resources of the state 
scarce and expensive to those who have to live by them.” 


The Fight for Peace 


The great national assemblies of some of the strongest 
religious bodies have issued emphatic denunciations of 
war. Interest in this connection has centered especially 
about the Methodist General Conference because the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church, a large and representa- 
tive standard committee of the Conference, adopted a 
resolution which not only branded war as unchristian but 
asserted that the Church, as such, could take no part in 
war. This resolution was the signal for sharp debate 
within and without the Conference. The Christian Advo- 
cate reports that telegrams poured in upon the delegates 
protesting that the passing of such a resolution would be 
an act of aggressive disloyalty. The substitute resolution 
which was carried with enthusiasm contained language 
that is bound to provoke much controversy. It declared: 
“Governments which ignore the Christian conscience of 
men in time of peace cannot justly claim the lives of men 
in time of war. Secret diplomacy and political partisan- 
ship must not draw men into the dilemma of deciding be- 
tween support of country and loyalty to Christ.” 

It omitted, however, the renunciation on the part of 
the church which had been considered objectionable. On 
this point a misunderstanding had arisen which it is im- 
portant to clear up. The precursor of this effort to put 
the church on record against participation in war was 
the following passage in Kirby Page’s book, “War’’: “Let 
the churches of America say to their own government 
and to the peoples of the earth: We feel so certain that 
war is now unchristian, futile and suicidal that we re- 
nounce completely the whole war system. We will never 
again sanction or participate in any war. We will not 
allow our pulpits and classrooms to be used as recruit-. 
ing stations. We will not again give our financial or 
moral support to any war. We will seek security and 
justice in other ways.” The book has had a phenomenally 
wide reading and the passage quoted was made an object 
of a sharp attack by the National Civic Federation, which 
elicited a considerable number of criticisms of it from 
ecclesiastical officials and educators. As a result of the 
inquiry, the Federation has issued in pamphlet form a 
collection of opinions, most of them hostile to Mr. 
Page’s proposals. Perhaps the most significant thing 
about them is that almost without exception they give an 
interpretation to the passage in question which it was not 
the purpose of the writer to convey, namely, that to be 2 
Christian one must be an absolute pacifist. Furthermore, 
the Methodist resolution referred to definitely avoided 
laying down such a principle for individual conduct be- 
cause the purpose of it was something quite apart, name- 
ly, to commit the church to the task of keeping the altar 
fires of world brotherhood burning even in war time, a task 
which it is contended cannot be done if the church dons 
khaki, so to speak, and allows itself to be mobilized as 
the servant of the State. 

It should be noted, however, that opposition to this 
feature of the Methodist resolution came not only from 
persons who frowned on it as unpatriotic, but from rigid 
moralists who felt that it savored of ethical dualism—one 
standard for Christians individually, another for Christians 
corporately. 

It seems clear that the lines are being drawn for a long 


continued controversy. It is known that the Government 
plans a national defense demonstration in September 
hich has already become the subject of serious question- 

g. A wave of “preparedness” discussion is now going 
over the country with chief stress upon the need of a 
stronger navy. The Navy Department takes the posi- 
tion that while the Washington Agreement must be strict- 
ly observed, our navy is now below the relative strength 
assigned it and the country must rally to the maintenance 
of a “treaty navy.” 

Speaking before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science last year, Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt said: “When war breaks, as it has in the past and 
as it will again in the future despite all we can do, we 
have much real work to do before our military organiza- 
tion is in proper shape. It is the Navy that holds the 
enemy at bay while this preparation is being made. Fur- 
thermore when victory is attained, it must be through 
attack, and to attack it is necessary for us to hold the 
sea lanes. It is the Navy, therefore, that makes this at- 
tack possible. Navies primarily are the safeguard and 
defense of those countries who do not desire wars of 
aggression, but who do desire, as all right-thinking coun- 
tries should, to maintain themselves in a position where 
they can adequately guard the rights of their citizenship. 

“The Navy also is the right arm of the State Depart- 
ment. It is through the Navy in large measure, that the 
State Department visualizes and translates into action its 
policies. At this time our Naval vessels are stationed from 
the Mediterranean to Asiatic waters. At this time we 
have ships cruising near Central and South America. Our 
vessels are spread over the seven seas. They are the 
tangible evidences of the power of the United States. 
Behind all the pronouncements of our State Department 
rests the power of our Navy. It is the Navy that turns 

ese pronouncements from simply unsupported state- 

nts into matters that must be given the gravest consid- 
eration by all nations. Our policies, in truth, are based on 
the Navy. Indeed, the Navy is the cornerstone on which 
rests the Monroe Doctrine and the policy of the ‘open 
door.” (Although both Secretary Wilbur and Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt recently addressed a National Se- 
curity League gathering in New York, it has not been 
possible to secure authentic copies of the addresses made, 
but reports indicated that the sentiments expressed were 
quite harmonious with the statements above quoted.) 

The sharpness of the conflict over anti-war propaganda 
in its local aspect, is revealed in the recent effort made 
in Cleveland by the Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Legion to prevent the Women’s Peace Parade on Sun- 
day, May 18. A storm of protest followed and the di- 
rector of public safety announced that the parade would 
not be interfered with. Prominent citizens voiced indig- 
nant protest against the action of the Chamber and the 
Legion, and Newton D. Baker was quoted in the press 
as saying to the promoters of the demonstration: “I hope 
you may have a fine parade. You have a perfect right 
to hold your parade. This is a free country.” 


Church and Social Ethics 


Writing in the New Republic for May 21, R. H. Taw- 
ney of London, author of “An Acquisitive Society” calls 
“Copec” (the recent conference in Birmingham, England, 
on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship) “prob- 


this country to explore the foundations of political and 
economic relations in the light of Christian teaching ” 


ably the most serious and successful attempt yet made in © 
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He describes the situation of the English churches in a 
way that suggests a close correspondence to that of our 
American churches: 


“Tt is as though a state had carried into the twentieth 
century the political structure, the incompetent and cor- 
rupt civil service, the chaotic local government of the 
eighteenth. Inadequately provided with the personnel and 
machinery required for creative thought, they have too 
often been thrust into the position of improvising opin- 
ions in fields where improvisation is an absurdity, and of 
speaking without conviction because they were conscious 
of speaking without knowledge. The result till recently 
has been that, with certain conspicuous exceptions, they 
have followed where they should have led, and that even 
their occasional utterances have carried less weight than 
on their merits they deserved, because they appeared to 
be a belated tribute to ideas which were already on the 
road to victory.” 


Mr. Tawney reenforces the call issued by Copec for a 
department of research to serve the churches: 

“What is gradually emerging in this country is the 
demand for a permanent department which may act as a 
continuous organ of research and center of educational 
effort for all such churches as will consent to be con- 
nected with it. The result may appear a small one, but 
its effect would, in reality, be very great. At present 
when an issue involving large questions of political mo- 
rality is before the nation, every kind of body makes its 
voice heard, but the churches, except in rare cases, speak 
too late or not at all. Every kind of society maintains 
some machinery for giving it expert advice on the spe- 
cial questions in which it is interested: the churches pos- 
sess nothing analogous except in the most rudimentary 
form. Such a department as has been suggested, if effect- 
ively staffed and controlled, would enable them at once to 
enlighten their own members and to intervene in public 
questions with an authority which they have not hitherto 
been able to exercise. Nor would the least of its advan- 
tages be that it would be a visible symbol of the fact that 
a church is a corporate society with ethical standards of 
its own which may differ from those of the world of in- - 
dustry and of the state, and which it is prepared, when 
necessary, to uphold against them.” 


Compulsory Cooperative Marketing 


Marion Hardy in “The Country Gentleman” of May 
24 paints a rosy picture of the results which compulsory 
cooperation in grain marketing have brought in Queens- 
land, Australia. Originally the state wheat pool was 
organized for but one crop, that of 1920-21, with the ap- 
proval of 72 per cent of the farmers. After a year’s trial 
86 per cent voted for continuance. Increased prices have 
been obtained for the farmer without increasing the cost 
to the consumer. Queensland has had a labor govern- 
ment for eight years which has helped the farmers by 
bringing about economies of distribution without increas- 
ing the price of bread. 

The plan provides that all wheat raised in the state, 
less requirements for seed, be turned over to the state 
wheat board. This board alone has the privilege of buy- 
ing and selling wheat. Transportation agencies are for- 
bidden to handle any grain without a written permit from 
the board. This prevents speculators from undercutting 
local selling prices to their own advantage by bringing in 
outside supplies. The government owns a number of 
wheat storage houses and expenses of building others nec- 
essary were borne by the wheat board. Wheat is received 
at appointed centers and graded by experts in the pres- 


ence of the grower. On the receipt of the voucher which 
he is given the board makes a preliminary payment. This 

st payment for the crop in 1923-24 was approximately 
We .20. This will be increased somewhat when the final 

accounting is made. The Queensland price to the farmer, 
therefore, is considerably above the market price in the 
United States which has fluctuated around the dollar mark 
and from fifty to sixty per cent more than our prices on 
the farm. One unique feature of the plan is that rail- 
road freight charges are pooled and charged to general 
expenses. This has meant lower rates. 


Divorce in Canada 


Figures for divorces in the Dominion of Canada for 
the decade 1913-1923 are published by Social Welfare 
(Toronto) for May: 


YEAR TorTaL 
505 


he record is published apropos a report that has gained 
rrency in the Canadian press to the effect that divorce 
in the Dominion has passed the peak. An examination 
of the detailed statistics shows that this appearance is due 
to unusually high figures for Manitoba and Alberta in 
1921 and 1922 respectively and that the general trend 
seems to be still upward. 


Decrease in Anglican Clergy 


Our current London letter reports on the decrease in 
numbers of Anglican clergy and contains some suggestions 
as to the cause. 


It is estimated that there is a shortage of 3,500 priests. 
The Bishop of Durham says that in a very few years 
the assistant clergy have decreased from 8,000 to just 
over 4,000, and that the decline in quality is even worse. 
The average age of the English priest today is as high 
as 52, and only 10% of the total are under 35. For the 
lat two years there has been an increase in ordinations— 
463 in 1923 and 372 in 1922 as against 346 in 1921— 
but this is due to an extra supply of ex-army candidates 
which is nearly at an end. The serious fact is that the 
last six years’ ordinations have averaged only 287, when 
the average annual loss is more than double that number 
—about 700. 
The Modern Churchman, in a recent issue, took the 
qview that, while low stipends are partly to blame for the 
falling off of candidates for ordination, this is not the 
main cause: “We are of opinion that there are two very 
grave hindrances which cause the Church to lose many 
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who would prove the most influential of clergymen. The 
first is the prevailing clericalist ideal of what the clergy- 
man should be, and united to this is the prospect of min- 
istering at an unending round of Church services at which 
for the most part hardly anyone is present. This gives 
a terribly mechanical view of a clergyman’s life as full of 
dull routine instead of adventure for God. The second 
hindrance is due to theological difficulties. . . .” 


League of Nations Publications 


A pamphlet received from the World Peace Founda- 
tion (40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston), which is designated 
Catalogue No. 7, lists, with prices, the many publications 
of the League of Nations up to March 15, 1924. Their 
number, variety and historical and scientific value are not 
guessed by many Americans. The Foundation, which is 
the sole American agent for official publications of the 
League, gives the following summary description of the 
publications : 

“1. The simplest and most readable account of all ac- 
tivities is the Monthly Summary, a subscription to which 
is $1.00 per year. 

“2. A fuller, partially documented, order should include 
the Monthly Summary, the ‘Report to the Assembly on 
the Work of the Council’ (1923, priced at $1.55); and 
the ‘Resolutions and Recommendations adopted by the 
Assembly’ (60 cents). $3.15 and postage. 


“3. A still more documented record would include the 
Monthly Summary ($1.00) ; Minutes of the Sessions of 
the Council (four numbers of the Official Journal, aver- 
aging about $2.00 each) ; and the Records of the Plenary 
Meetings of the Assembly (1922, $4.00). Say $13.00. 

“4. A combination giving records of all final action of 
the League and discussions leading up to it would include 
the Monthly Summary, Official Journal (1923, $12.00) ; 
Records of the Assembly (1922, $10.00). $23.00. 

“5. The complete publications of the League of Nations 
for 1924 (other than those of a preliminary character), 
including subscriptions to the periodicals, will be supplied 
at a maximum charge of $100.” 


The World Peace Foundation has published the full 
text of the Dawes Report in convenient pamphlet form— 
Vol. VI. No. 5, Part 5. (5 cents a copy.) 


Flower Strewing for Heroes 


Flower Strewing for Heroes of Social Construction is 
a ceremony honoring the dead whose claims to honor 
have long been overlooked. In Cincinnati in 1923 Me- 
morial Day was given a new significance when Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew, white and colored, women as well 
as men, paid tribute to the heroes of social construction 
by decorating the graves of a factory worker, police 
officer, railroader, fireman and woman who died in child 
birth. This group of people is trying to make the army 
which serves without intermission, and upon whose risks 
and sufferings life depends, at least as important as the 
heroes of that other battlefield—to give a new significance 
to the sacrifice of those whose lives are lost in the business 
of social construction. The ceremony has been repeated 
in Cincinnati on May 30, 1924. 


_ 


